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From the British Friend. 


ICE. 


(Concluded from page 113 ) 


Wenham Lake, it may be premised, which 
is about a mile in length, occupies a very ele- 
vated position, and lies embosorned in hills of 
majestic height, and bold rugged character. 
It receives no mud from any stream flowing 
into it, for it has no inlet whatever, being fed 
solely by springs which issue from the rocks 
at its bottom. The outlet is a small brook of 
transparent water at the lower extremity. On 
the verge of the lake is the Ice Company’s 
storehouse, occupying an area of 100 feet 
square, and capable of storing, it is said, 
20,000 tons of ice. This house is built of 
wood, with double walls, two feet apart, all 
around, the space between being filled with 
sawdust ; thus interposing a medium that is a 
nonconductor of heat, between the ice and the 
external air; while tan is heaped up for the| 
same purpose on the outside. Being thus se- | 
cured, the ice is unaffected by any condition | 





or temperature of the external atmosphere, and | 
can be preserved without waste for an indefi- | 
nite period. 

The work of cutting and storing the ice is| 
carried on every winter. ‘The machinery | 
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time, the * plough,” deawn by a single horse, 
is following in these grooves, cutting the ice 


to a depth of six inches. One entire range of 
blocks is then sawn out, and the remainder 
are split off towards the opening thus made, 
with an iron bar. This bar is shaped like a 
spade, and is of a wedye-like form. When it 
is dropped into the groove, the block splits off; 
a very slight blow being sufficient to produce 
that effect, especially. in very cold weather, 
The labour of “ splitting” is slight or other- 
wise, according to the temperature of the at- 
mosphere, “ Platforms,” or low tables of 
frame-work, are placed near the opening made 
in the ice, with iron slides extending into the 
water, and a man stands on each side of this 
slide, armed with an “ ice-hook.” With this 
hook the ice is caught, and, with a sudden 
jerk, thrown up the “slide” on to the plat- 
form.” Ina cold day everything is speedily 
covered with ice, by the freezing of the water 
on the platforms, slides, &c., and the enor- 
mous blocks of ice, weighing some of them 
more than two cwt., are hurled along these 
slippery surfaces, as if they were without 
weight. Beside this platform stands a “ sled” 
of the same height, capable of containing about 
three tons ; which, when loaded, is drawn upon 
the ice to the front of the storehouse, where 
a large stationary platform, of exactly the 
same height, is ready to receive its load, 
which, as soon as discharged, is hoisted, block 
by block, into the house by a horse. This 
process of hoisting is so judiciously managed, 
that both the taking up of the ice, and the 
throwing it into the building, are performed 
by the horse himself. The frame which re- 
ceives the block of ice to be hoisted, is sunk 


employed for these purposes, worked by men} into a square opening, cut in the stationary 
and horses, is very curious, and was invented | platform ; the ice is pushed on to it—the horse 
for the express purpose. From the time the} starts, and the frame rises with the ice, until 
ice first forms, it is carefully swept and kept it reaches the opening in the side of the store- 


free from snow, until it is thick enough to be| house ready for its reception, when, by an 


cut, which process does not commence until it 
is at least a foot thick. A surface of some 
two acres is then selected, which at that thick- | 
ness will furnish about 2000 tons, and a 
straight line is then drawn through its centre, 
from side to side, each way. A small hand- 
plough is pushed along one of these lines, 
untii the groove is three inches deep, and a 
quarter of an inch in width, when the * mark- 
er” is introduced. This implement is drawn 
by two horses, and makes two new grooves, 
parallel with the first, twenty-one inches apart; 
the guage remaining in the original groove, 
The marker is then moved to the outside 
groove, and makes two more, Having drawn 
these lines over the whole surface in one direc- 
tion, the same process is repeated in a trans- 
verse direction, marking all the ice out into 
squares of twenty-one inches. In the mean- 








ingenious piece of mechanism, it discharges 
itself into the building, and the horse is led 
back to repeat the process. 

Forty men and twelve horses will cut and 
stow away 400 tons of ice ina day. In*fa- 
vourable weather, 100 men are sometimes 
employed at once. When a thaw or a fall of 
rain occurs, it entirely unfits the ice for mar. 
ket, by rendering it opaque and porous; and 
occasionally snow is immediately followed by 
rain, and that again by frost, forming snow 
ice, which is valueless, and must be removed 
by the “ plane.” 

The operation of “planing” is somewhat 
similar to that of “ cutting.” A plane, gauged 
lo run in the grooves made by the “ marker,” 
and which shaves the ice to the depth of three 
inches, is drawn by a horse, until the whole 
suriace of the ice is planed, The chips thus 


wo. 16. 





produced are then scraped off; and if the clear 
ice is oot reached, the process is repeated. If 
this makes the ice too thin for cutting, it is 
left in statu quo, and a few nights of hard 
frost will xdd below as much as has been 
taken off above. 

In addition to filling their ice-houses at the 
lake, and in the large towns, the Wenham 
company fill a large number of private ice- 
houses during the winter—all the ice for these 
purposes being transported by railway. It 
will easily be believed that the expense of pro- 
viding tools, building houses, furnishing la- 
bour, and constructing and keeping up the 
railway is very great; but the traffic is so 
extensive, and the management of the trade 
so good, that the ice may be furnished even in 
England at a very trifling cost. We have, 
however, in England, yet to learn the various 
uses to which ice may be applied, as well as 
the best methods of preserving it. In Ameri- 
ca, every family has a “ Refrigerator,” or 
portable ice-house. ‘This consists of a box 
with sliding and perforated shelves (under 
which the ice is placed), for cooling and pre- 
serving wines, fruits, and provisions, without 
permitting them to come in contact one with 
another. ‘The whole is often made to form a 
handsome piece of furniture. In these minia- 
ture ice-houses, every American housekeeper, 
through the warm season, places provisions 
and fruits of every kind; keeping for weeks, 
if desirable, large joints of meat, and every 
species of comestible, A block of ice, weigh- 
ing a few pounds, is placed within it, and is a 
supply for several days, except when the ice 
is broken off for table use, or for the purpose 
of mixing with water, or making some of the 
celebrated ice-drinks. 





Do Indians Swear?—This is a curious 
question, and the answer by Schoolcraft 
should put the white man to the blush, ‘This 
gentleman, who has for many years closely 
studied the characteristics of the race, says : 

** Many things the Indians may be accused 
of, but of the practice of swearing they can- 
not, | have made many inquiries into the 
state of their vocabulary, and do not as yet 
find any word which is more bitter or re- 
proachful than matchiannemoash, which indi- 
cates simply bad dog. Many of their nouns 
have, however, adjective inflections, by which 
they are rendered derogative. They have 
terms to indicate cheat, liar, thief, murderer, 
coward, fool, lazy mun, drunkard, babbler, 
But I have never heard of an imprecation or 
oath. The genius of the language does not 
seem to favour the formation of terms to be 
used in oaths or for purposes of profanity, It 
is the result of the observation of others, as 
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well as my own, to say that an Indian cannot 
curse,” 





from Fitch, as he used small wheels. Em- 
boldened by his success, Fulton immediately, 
in connection with Chancellor Livingston, en- 
A man who is not ashamed of himself, need | gaged to build a steamboat for the North 
not be ashamed of his early condition. River; which, on its first passage up, produc- 
ed all the excitement which is so graphically 
—— described by Judge Story. It remains to the 
Steamboat Navigation. credit ite tes a had the benefit of 

The following interesting account of the be- 


steam navigation five years before it was 
ginning of steamboat navigation was taken |®@dopted in England. 


Selected for ‘* The Friend.” 
Anecdote of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker, 


In the low countries of the Carolinas, the 
ivory-billed woodpecker (Picus principalis) 
generally constructs its nest in the large tim- 
bered cypress swamps; and in the trunk of 
one of these trees, at a considerable height, 
the male and female alternately, and in con- 
junction, dig out a large and capacious cavity 


——<>— 

















from one of the public papers. —— for their eggs and young. The hole is gene. 
~— ‘ ; Selected. | rally a little winding, the better to keep out the 
“The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. INDICATIONS. weather, and from two to five feet deep. The 


—First Experiment of Fitch and Fulton.— 
The collections of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania for 1851, contain an interesting 


labour of digging out a hole of such dimensions, 
may be considered almost beyond the execu- 
tion of these birds ; but when we read of some 


Noisy, boisterous manners in children, very 
commonly indicate the want of a quiet, soft 








letter from Rembrandt Peale, giving an ac- 
count of the first experiments in steam navi- 
gation by Fitch and Fulton, of which he was 
an eye-witness. In the spring of 1785 he 
was a spectator of the first experiment ever 
made by Fitch, which occurred on Schuylkill 
river at Market street. The vessel to be pro- 
pelled was a shallop, with about twenty per- 
sons on board. On the deck was a small 
furnace, and machinery connected with a 
complex crank, projecting over the stern, to 
give motion to three or four paddles, resem- 
bling snow shovels, which hung into the water. 
When all was ready, and the force of steam 
was made to act, the paddles began to work, 
pressing against the water backwards as they 
rose, and the boat moved against the tide, but 
in a few minutes it ran aground at an angle of 
the river, owing to the difficulty of managing 
the unwieldy rudder, which projected eight or 
ten feet. It was soon backed off and proceeded 
slowly to its destination at Gray’s ferry. Soon 
afterwards Fitch repeated his experiment upon 
the Delaware, with improved paddles on the 
sides of the boats ; this experiment was so sat- 
isfactory, that it induced several gentlemen to 
furnish him with the means of going to Eng- 
land, for the purpose of prosecuting his inven- 
tion—but he died onthe voyage. It is known 
that Mr. Fulton was a fellow passenger, and 
there is every reason to suppose that they 
freely conferred on the subject of steam navi- 
gation. Fulton’s motive in going to England 
was to cultivate his talent for painting. Al- 
though he was successful in a great degree, 
yet he feared that America might not afford 
sufficient encouragement in the fine arts. He 
therefore decided to visit Paris, and devote his 
studies to civil engineering, as affording a bet- 
ter field for enterprise in his native country. 
His first experimental demonstration in Ame- 
rica was made in a flat-bottomed scow on the 
East river, New York. When it began to 
move and advanced on the calm water against 
the tide, at the rate of four miles an hour, it 
seemed like a huge tortoise, paddling onwards 
with its fore feet. Mr. Peale says he jumped 
aboard and took Fulton’s hand. ‘The latter 
was intently gazing at the wheels of his ma- 
chine, when he suddenly exclaimed, * Yes, 
now | have it, they (meaning the wheels, and 
throwing his hands alolt,) they must be of 
large diameter, and but little sunk in the 
water.” The idea of water wheels of large 
diameter instead of paddles occurred at this 
moment, and could never have been taken 


manner in one or both parents. 
dren are naturally somewhat timid and retir- 
ing before their elders and superiors, and sel- 
dom throw off this habit until taught by 
example, or compelled by the noise around 
them, to become noisy in order to be heard. 
Persons talking in a rail-car or in a mill, in- 
sensibly talk loud in order to be heard, and on 


Most chil- 


the same principle children of noisy parents 
have to raise their voices to a high key, or 
they could not make others hear. You may 
take almost any child, and by talking to him, 
and in his presence, in low, gentle tones, for 
a short time, his own voice will, by a sort of 
sympathy, fallas low as yours. Some parents 
wonder what makes their children so rude 
and noisy. Our word for it, in nine cases 
out of ten, the cause is in the parents them- 
selves, 

Careless, slovenly habits in children, are 
generally indicative of want of order, system, 
or tidiness in one or both parents. The care- 
lessness, however, may have reference to dif- 
ferent things from those in which the parent is 
faulty ; as for instance, the parent may have 
no order or system in his business, while the 
son shall exhibit similar disorder in his dress, 
in the care of his person, and of things belong- 
ing to him; but the generic fault is the same 
in both, and the characteristic of the son is 
derived from the father or mother as the case 
may be. Whenever the parents of a slovenly, 
rude, careless child discover its faultiness, they 
should candidly consider whether they have 
not set the example of carelessness. And 
they should further consider that there is not 
much probability that they will reform the 
child, till they have reformed themselves. 
Whenever your son slams the door, or leaves 
it open after him when he should shut it; 
whenever he comes to tab!e with unbrushed 
hair and soiled hands ; whenever his books or 
playthings are scattered in utter confusion, 
and the like, it is something like prima facie 
evidence that the parents’ habits of neatness 
and order are none of the best. 


ee 


But one false step, one wrong habit, one 
corrupt companion, one loose principle, may 
wreck all your prospects, and all the hopes 
of those who love you. 


ed 


We discover great beauty in those who are 
not beautiful, if they possess genuine truthful- 
ness, simplicity and sincerity. 




















tory of one which he captured. 
place,” says he, “I observed this bird at, 
when on my way to the south, was about 
twelve miles north of Wilmington, in North 
Carolina. 
the drawing of the figure was taken. This 
bird was only wounded slightly in the wing, 
and on being caught uttered a loudly reiterated 
and most piteous note, exactly resembling the 
violent crying of a young child, which’ so ter- 
rified my horse, as nearly to have cost me my 
life. 
it with me in the chair, under cover, to Wil- 
mington, 
its affecting cries surprised every one within 
hearing, particularly the females, who hurried 
to the doors and windows with looks of alarm 
and anxiety. 








still greater astonishment. 


and a general laugh took place. 





of their other feats in carpentry, the fact does 
not appear in the least surprising. 


Wilson gives the following interesting his. 
“ The first 


There | found the bird from which 


It was distressing to hear it. I carried 


In passing throughout the streets, 


I drove on, and on arriving at 
the piazza of the hotel, where I intended to 
put up, the landlord came forward, and a num- 
ber of other persons who happened to be 
there, all equally alarmed at what they heard ; 
this was greatly increased by my asking whe- 
ther he could furnish me with accommodations 
for myself and my baby. The man looked 
blank and foolish, while the others stared with 
After diverting 
myself for a minute or two at their expense, I 
drew my woodpecker from under the cover, 
I took him 
up stairs and locked him up in my room, while 
I went to see my horse taken care of. In 
less than an hour I returned, and on opening 
the door he set up the same distressing shout, 
which now appeared to proceed from grief 
that he had been discovered in his attempts to 
escape. He had mounted along the side of 
the window, nearly as high as the ceiling, @ 
little below which he had begun to break 
through, The bed was covered with large 
pieces of plaster, the lath was exposed for at 
least fifteen inches square, and a hole large 
enough to admit the fist, opened to the wea- 
ther-boards ; so that in less than another hour 
he would certainly have succeeded in making 
his way through. I now tied a string around 
his leg, and fastening it to a table, again left 
him. I wished to preserve his life, and had 
gone off in search of suitable food for him. As 
[ re-ascended the stairs, | heard him again 
hard at work, and on entering had the morti- 
fication to perceive that he had almost entirely 
ruined the mahogany table to which he was 
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fastened, and on which he hed wreahed his} 


entire vengeance. While engaged in taking 
the drawing, he cut me severely in several 
places, and on the whole displayed such a no- 
ble and unconquerable spirit, that | was fre- 
quently tempted to restore him to his native 
woods again. He lived with me nearly three 
days, but refused all sustenance; and I wit- 
nessed his death with much regret. The head 
and bill of this bird is in great esteem among 
the southern Indians, who wear them by way 
of amulet, or charm, as well as ornament, 
and, it is said, dispose of them to the northern 
tribes at considerable prices.” 


H. E. 


—=>— 


Kingdom of Dahomey. 


Your readers have doubtless heard of the 
Kingdom of Dahomey, the great centre of the 


interior slave trade, and of that I shall write. 


Up to very recently it was known as being 
not only the great purveyor for the slave 
ships, but far the greatest of Western Africa, 


so far as effective power is concerned, though 


iis monarch rules over a population of scarce 
His power is the system of 


200,000 souls. 
his Government—a _ military despotism—the 


strongest known form, where, as in his case, 


he rules over utterly untutored savages, who, 
like their antipodes, the peaceful Incas of South 
America, know no other God than their tem- 
poral sovereign, We had heard that 
prime minister of Dahomey was the King’s 
chief executioner ; that his Ministers o! State, 
one and all, were in the habit of rolling their 
faces in dust and rubbing their hands in dirt 
when prostrating themselves in honour of their 
mighty king, who counts his wives by thou- 
sands, and places his chief military reliance 
on hordes of Amazons. More marvellous and 
connected accounts of the strange policy of his 
State have very recently come to the know. 
ledge of the civilized world, however. It is 
now certain that these miserable beings devote 
one-half the year to war made on neighbour- 
ing tribes, wholly for the purpose of making 
prisoners, in order either to enjoy the savage 
pleasure of putting them to death, or the profit 
of their sale to the slave merchants, when any 
are at hand to buy. The king holds his 
throne by the tenure of the fidelity with which 
he carries out this custom, and were he to 
abate it, his head would be the forfeit. The 
other half of the year they dedicate to festivity 
—dancing,~ singing, speech-making, firing 
squibs, and beheading unsaleable prisoners. 
Everybody, as well as everything, in Daho- 
mey belongs to the king. ‘Thus, all women 
are his; and his concurrence is requisite to 
enable the son to inherit property in possession 
of the father, at the death of the latter ; while 
all things are taxed, and all taxes go to the 
king. None of his officers are regularly paid 
except his troubadours, whose sons are enti- 
tled to succeed their fathers only when they 
have by memory all the legends, tragedies, 
histories, and tales which the father was in the 
habit of repeating. They perform important 
parts during the half year of rest from war, 
when they are everywhere holding assem- 
blages for the entertainment of the people. 
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Of course no man’s head is safe in Daho- 
mey for twenty-four hours. As before re- 
marked, the chief military reliance of the State 
is in its army of women. They are divided 
into regiments, officered, armed, drilled, and 
uniformed, with as much care as European 
soldiers. One regiment (according to late 
accounts) is distinguished by a white cap with 
two devices (blue alligators); another by a 
blue cross ; and the third, by wearing a blue 
crown. The officers all wear coral necklaces 
and superior attire, and carry each a small 
whip in hand, plied freely when required. 
The higher officers of this remarkable corps 
are usually chosen to be the king’s immediate 
attendants, surrounding him in uniform and 
neat accoutrements, one holding his silver 
spittoon, another his hat, a third his club, two 
playing the part of heralds, blowing blasts, 
and then blazoning forth the numerous names 
of “ Gezo the king of kings.” 

Though up to yesterday, as it were, the 
European world scouted the truth of the exist- 
ence of Amazons, nevertheless, they are now 
admitted (as before remarked) to form the 
main instruments for keeping up the African 
slave trade. ‘They are literally fighting wo- 
men, prepared to do battle on all around—the 
terror of neighbouring tribes. They dress in 
male attire, and are armed with muskets and 
swords, The softer nature of the sex is thrown 
off entirely on entering Gezo’s service, and 
they pride themselves on being the most valo- 
rous and cruel of his troops, frequently saving 
the honour of his arms when his men soldiers 
are overborne by the enemy. ‘They believe 
themselves to be men, not women: that their 
nature is changed by the change in their habits 
of life, and that their mission is either to con- 
quer or die. 

The superstitions of this strange people aid 
greatly in the work of rendering this military 
lorce the most effective among the native 
tribes of Africa. On entering the service, 
each Amazon is supposed to become instantly 
a sacred being, on whom the eyes of the trav- 
eller may not gaze without committing sacri- 
lege. They are thus in a great measure 
debarred from joining even in conversation 
with the opposite sex. When in Gezo’s capi- 
tal, they are lodged within the precincts of the 
royal harem, and when abroad they share the 
public honours accorded to wives of the king. 

His Majesty of Dahomey keeps two hun- 
dred wives around him constantly. Human 
skulls and bones form all the ornaments about 
his tents and palace, except those on the per- 
sons of his gaudily attired courtiers and wives. 
The business of the former is to pronounce 
his praises, They (all being officers of the 
court) are paid only according to the pleasure 
of the king’s bounty to give. All crawl on 
all fours when in his presence, and practise 
the most disgusting ceremonies by way of 
showing their abject devotion to his authority 
and person,—Era. 


—_—_—— 


United States Whalers.—The greater por- 
tion of the whaling business is confined to 
Massachusetts. The whole number of vessels 
employed is 605, of which New Bedford has 
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275 ships and barques, and more than half the 
tonnage ; Nantucket, New London and Fair- 
haven are largely interested. There are now 
182 ships and barques in port fitting for sea, 
that will require nearly 4000 men for officers 
and crew. The amount of property invested 
in the business must be between twenty and 
thirty millions of dollars.—N. E. Paper. 











Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 
To Aspran Darsy. 


Ballitore, 21st of Fourth month, 1785. 

My desires are for us that are advanced in 
age, that we may so run, as not uncertainly ; 
so fight, not as one that beateth the air; but 
that feeling, as we increase in years, afier an 
increase of spiritual life, we may have no con- 
fidence in the flesh, in natural talents or for- 
mer religious experiences, but still waiting for 
the fresh anointing, and the renewed putting 
forth, move in any little service according to 
the present qualification and ability given. It 
ig acommon saying, that ‘ very old men are 
twice children.? May we, my dear and hon- 
oured friend, if we should arrive at that stage 
of life, experimentally know the renewal of the 
child’s state, to which belonge'h the kingdom, 
‘as new born babes desiring the sincere milk 
of the Word, that we may grow thereby.’ 
This is what preserves green and fruitful in 
old age, keeps from decay in root and branch ; 
and this I trust is and will be thy renewed ex- 
perience to the end of time. Whether I shall 
see it best to endeavour to get to the ensuing 
Yearly Meeting or not, | cannot yet say; | 
greatly desire to be preserved from overdoing 
and impertinently meddling, as well as to be 
devoted in all my faculties, such as they are, 
to the promotion of the most glorious cause 
that ever existed. 

Thy sincere friend, 
R. 8S. 


To D. C. 


Ballitore, 3rd of Seventh mo., 1785. 
My dear Cousin,— 

I returned home from my English expedi- 
tion with Sally, 20th ult. ; we were favoured 
to get well along, and | hope the journey was 
profitable to both of us. Providence was kind 
and gracious in his protection of us,and in mak- 
ing our journeying and our sojourning pros- 
perous. I could not but mark the peculiarity 
of it in several instances, | hope with humble 
gratitude. On leaving the Dale, cousin D. 
Darby would needs accompany us to Shrews- 
bury ; her company was very acceptable ; she 
wished us to stay next day, their week-day 
meeting at Shrewsbury ; we were almost con- 
senting, but in the morning, something of con- 
descending Goodness seemed to come over us 
as we sat together, and having had agreeable 
communications therein, we thought it best to 
part. 

We just got in time to reach the packet 
which was going under sail ; having succeeded 
so well in getting on board, we were in great 
hopes that we should get to Dublin the next 
day, but the wind fell away, and our spirits 
and it flattened together. It was tedious to be 
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so long at sea coming from Holyhead, but 


certain circumstances coniributed to make it! 


more tolerable; the sea was culm, unruffled, 


like a large river; the sun set with great lus- | 
tre ; the moon rose with great brightness ; we | 
were noi sick; the porpoises gambled about) buffetings of his unwearied foe! 


the ship as if to divert us with their play, the 
fish offered themselves in shoals, and we 
caught them exceedingly fast, and eat heartily 
of them—mostly guruvet; but what crowned all, 
the wind sprung up the last night in our favour, 
and we landed in time to be at meeting in 

Dublin on the 19th. Samuel Emlen, George 

Dillwyn, and Rebecca Jones, were at it, and | 
a baptizing meeting it proved, as well also the 

afieraoon ; we got home the next day and 

found all well, which is cause of additional 

gratitude. Indeed, numberless are the favours 

which | am daily partaking of, and the desire 

of my heart is, that | may be enabled to walk 

wisely, and in sume degree worthily, bringing 

honour to Him and to His cause, who hath 

done so very much for me. After writing the 

above, | went to Newtown, intending to finish 

and send this at my return, but our meeting of 
conference there continued so long, that | was 
late for the post, and had but just time to get 

to our afiernoon meeting. | think such visits 

and conferences have their use; there are 
many raw people among us, who want to be 

informed and insiructed ; many points of dis- 

cipline which ought to be explained and en- 

forced ; and where true charity (gospel love) 

is the covering of the spirit, under this cover- 

ing and qualification, things of a very close 

and delicate nature may be spoken to, without 

fear of giving offence ; when the feet are shod 

with this preparation, we may tread on briars 

and thorns without being hurt. The genuine 

spit of Christianity seeketh not its own, 

(what it is justly entitled to, by way of con- 

cession, and acknowledgment, and atonement,) 

but forgives and earnestly seeks, and desires, 

the weliare, not only of friends, but enemies ; 

it is disinterested, not only as to worldly ad- 

vantages, but as to the honour and reputation 

of sell. 

Farewell, dear cousin, 


R. S. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Christian Sympathy. 


The manifestation of sincere love and re- 
gard which is made by the performance of 
even the smallest offices of kindness—or what 
may seem to be such, to him whose heart has 
been enlarged by the expanding power of re- 
deeming grace—will not only be received by 
the worthy objects of his charity, with good 
effect and grateful acknowledgments; but a 
blessing will be found to rest upon him who 
may have extended a helping hand to a needy 
or desponding brother, either by administering 
io his outward wants, or by sympathizing 
with him in his inward grief. How ofien has 
a kind look, a friendly greeting, or an aflec- 
lionale expression of sympathy, been the 
means of lighting up in the dark abodes of 
despondency, the cheerful fire of enlivening 
encouragement, dispelling those gloomy clouds 
of unbelief, which at seasons are permitted to 
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overspread the tried and tossed mind, the pil- 
lars whereof seem sometimes to tremble even 
tu their very bise, so that all hope of a return 
of quietness and peace appears to be gone, and 
the poor sufferer abandoned forever to the 
At such a 
season as this, how grateful is the balm of 
Christian sympathy and encouragement; and 
how sure is the reward of those who from liv- 
ing experience are prepared to feel another’s 
woe, by the help of availing prayer, to seek 
to assuage the threatening torrent of dark de- 
spair. ‘Ihe promise that ‘‘ He that watereth 
shall be watered also himself,” is fully realized 
in the experience of such as these. 


“Sure there’s a God, a righteous God, 
Nor is religion vain, 
Though men of vice may boast aloud, 
And men of grace complain ;” 


and He will reward every man according as 
hig works have been. Unto those who visit 
the sick and the prisoner, clothe the naked and 
feed the hungry, receive the stranger, and give 
the thirsty drink—even though it be but as a 
cup of cold water—He has promised a bless- 
ing, saying, that “ Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me ;” and unto those that 
shall be found upon His right hand, having 
borne the burdens of their brethren, and so 
fulfilled the law of Christ, this shall be the 
blessed language of invitation: **Come ye 
ble-sed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world.” 


“ Blest is the man whose softening heart 
Feels all another's pain; 
To whom the supplicating eye 
Is never raised in vain; 


Whose breast responds with generous warmth, 
A stranger's woe to feel; 

Who weeps in pity o’er the wound 
He wants the power to heal. 


To gentle offices of love 
His fect are never slow; 

He views through inercy’s melting eye, 
A brother in a foe. 


To him protection shall be shown ; 
And mercy, from above, 

Descend on those whu thus fulfil 
The Christian law of love.” 


— 
Selected. 
THE COURSE OF LIFE. 


(Translated from the Spanish.) 


Oh, let the soul its slumber break, 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To sce how soon 
Life, with its glories, glides away, 
And the stern footstep of decay 
Cones stealing on: 


How pleasure, like the passing wind, 

Blows by, and leaves us nought behind 
But grief at last ; 

How all our present happiness 

Seems, to the wayward fancy, less 
Than what is past. 


Our lives iike hasting streams must be, 
That into one engulfing sea 
Aro doomed to fall— 





The sea of Death, whose waves roll on, 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river’s lordly tide, 

Alike the humble streamlets glide 
To that sad wave; 

Death levels poverty and pride, 

And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave. 


Our birth is but the starting-place, 
Life is the running of the race, 

And death the goal ; 
There all our steps at last are brought, 
That path alone, of all unsought, 

Is found of all. 


To thee, O God, my thoughts arise ; 

Thou great, eternal, good and wise, 
To thee I cry: 

Gird me the race of life to run ; 

And give me then the victor’s crown, 
With Thee on high. 


——— 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
“Poetry for Children.” 


Having observed an occasional article in 
“The Friend,” for the instruction and enter. 
tainment of children, the writer thought, per- 
haps, some of the following pieces might be 
acceptable to some of our juvenile readers. 
They are selected from a little book entitled 
“ Poetry for Children,” and published in Hart. 
ford, 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


Dark night away hath roll’d, 
Glad birds are soaring high, 
And see,—a ray like dazzling gold 
Comes darting from the sky. 


How shall I thank that Power 
Whose hand sustains me so, 

And o’er each waking plant and flower 
Bids dews of mercy flow ? 


Teach me to look above ; 
Receive my morning prayer, 
And Father, in thy boundless love, 
Make me this day, thy care. 


THOUGHTS AT SUNSET. 


The sun has gone to rest, 
The bee forsakes the flower, 
The bird doth hasten to its nest 
Within the leafy bower. 


Where have I been this day ? 
Into what follies run ? 

Forgive me, Father, when I pray 
Through Jesus Christ thy Son. 


When all my days are o’er, 
And in the grave I rest, 

Oh ! may my happy spirit soar 
Up to a Saviour’s breast. 


oe 


Beginning the World.—Many an unwise 
parent labours hard and lives sparingly all his 
life, for the purpose of leaving enough to give 
his children a start in the world, as it is called. 
Setting a young man afloat with money left 
him by his relatives, is like tying bladders 
under the arms of one who cannot swim ; ten 
chances to one he will lose his bladders and 
go to the bottom. Teach him to swim, and 
he will never need the bladders, Give your 
child a sound education, . . . See to it that 
his morals are pure, his mind cultivated, and 
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his whole nature made subservient to the laws 
which govern men, and you have given what 
will be of more value than the wealth of the 
Indies —Dr. Arnold, 


oe 





For ** The Friend.” 
Institution of Church Discipline. 


When the Lord gathered our Society out of 


the different religious sects, he planted it “a 
noble vine, wholly a right seed.” He led the 
early members through a wilderness travel, 
and instructed them in the discipline of the 
cross, breaking them off from the love of the 
world, and all reliance upon their own wis- 
dom and strength in the work of salvation, or 
in building up the Church of Christ. When 
they were thoroughly converted and prepared 
for his service, he revealed to them the beauty 
and order of his sanctified and redeemed 
church, gave them gifts to be occupied in the 
spheres which he assigned to them respectively 
in it; and as they kept humbly and faithfully 
devoted to Him, the testimonies of the Gospel, 
and the order which he led them into, were 
precious and sacred to them, One thing after 
another in relation to church discipline was 
opened to instruments of his choosing, and as 
they were adopted by the Society after solerfin 
deliberation, and under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, they were conscientiously regard- 
ed, as the will of the Head of the church, 
and it was believed that all the members were 
bound to maintain them accordingly. They 
considered themselves when assembled to de- 
liberate upon the state and wants of the Socie- 
ly, as servants waiting upon the Lord to know 
his will, and to carry it into effect at his bid- 
ding,—that it was the Lord’s work they were 
gathered to do, and not man’s. A violation 
of the testimonies and discipline thus given 
to them to bear, was looked upon as proof that 
the transgressor was out of the Truth—that he 
was not one in the faith and fellowship of the 
Gospel ; and if he could not be reclaimed and 
brought into this fellowship, so as to condemn 
his departure to the comfort and peace of the 
body, Friends bore their testimony against 
him, in order to clear the Truth from any 
shade that his misconduct would bring upon 
it, and to relieve the Society from injury or 
contamination by his error and wrong spirit. 

As the various parts of the discipline and 
organization of the Society were matured with 
much care and waiting upon the Lord for his 
direction, substantial Friends have always 
been fearful of making changes in it. This not 
only gave authority and weight to their rules 
and order, but also contributed to the stability 
and preservation of the members. Where a 
discipline formed under the guidance of Divine 
wisdom, and founded on the doctrines and 
precepts of the Gospel, has been maintained 
in that wisdom, it has been a hedge around 
the members, and its beauty and harmony, a 
wonder to beholders not of our fold. 

No system of church government, embrac- 


ing and supporting the duties and the fruits of 


the Christian religion, and securing to all the 
Spiritually-minded consistent members, the ex- 
ercise of their respective gifts, can be found in 
any religious denomination that we are ac- 
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quainted with, equally conformable with the says: “I was sent out by the Lord God, in 


nature and spirit of the Gospel dispensation,| his eternal light and power, to preach the 


and so perfectly adapted to the needs and the| Word of life, and to turn people to the Light, 


rights of every member. 


We fully believe it|that all might be reconciled to God by the 


has been of the Lord’s ordaining, and that} Word—and that all might believe in the Light, 


where there is a body of spiritual worshippers 
preserved among us, who are daily walking 
in humility, and maintaining the warfare 
against the spirit of antichrist in all its ap- 
pearances, they will feel conscientiously bound 
to support this order, and the various testimo- 
nies connected with it, under the renewed qua- 
lification with which the Shepherd of the 
sheep clothes his followers. It isa grief to 
this class, when they behold a disposition in 


any to lay waste this excellent system of 
church government, or to have the standard of 


Gospel purity and self-denial, hitherto main- 
tained by it, lowered to accommodate the de- 
generacy which a libertine spirit that is at 


enmity to the cross of Christ, would introduce 
among us. 


They apprehend that where this 
takes place, the people whose predecessors 
were “ planted a noble vine,” will prove to be 
“the degenerate plant of a strange vine” unto 
the great husbandman, and that by degrees 
the noble superstructure raised by the good- 
ness and power of the Head of the Church, 
would be destroyed, and the blessings which 
attended it in its strength will be lost to them. 

The dread of conflict with the tide of oppo- 


sition to the simplicity and the restraints of 


the cross, appears in some places to be lessen- 
ing the number who stand firmly for the an- 
cient testimonies of Friends. But while a 
decay in spiritual vigour is manifest in such, 
we ought not to forget that children of all ages 
are coming on the stage of active life, that 
they have immortal souls designed to partake 
of the blessings of salvation,—that the visita- 
tions of Divine Grace are extending to them, 
and that the care and concern of the church 
should be held out for their help and preser- 
vation, Much may depend upon the faithful 
labours of a few, in guarding them from the 
growing declension, and animating them to 
cleave to the testimonies and discipline of their 
forefathers. However discouragements may 
at times seem to thicken, yet let every upright- 
hearted one remember, that he or she has a 
work to accomplish for their own sakes,—the 
work of redemption and sanctification ; and 
this is often intimately connected with the 
faithful discharge of certain duties in the 
church, which are also designed to be helpful 
towards the salvation of others. They may 
be tempted to think that as they can do little, 
it is of no importance whether that little is 
ever done. But it is he who is faithful in a 
little that shall be made ‘ruler over more; and 
by slow gradations a growth takes place, 
which cannot be attained if that little is disre- 
garded, and is not performed. 

From the account which George Fox gives 
of the institution of the system of church gov- 
ernment which has existed nearly two hun- 
dred years in our religious Society, it appears 
the Lord furnished him with the same wisdom 
and authority for engaging in this work, that 
he did for the ministry, by which he was made 
instrumental in gathering thousands to the 
Truth. In an epistle written in 1675, he 
















which is the life in Christ the Word, and so 
become children of the light, and to know 


Christ the author of their faith, and their faith 


to stand in him, who is the author and finisher 
of it—and to turn people to the Spirit, which 
they had quenched, vexed, grieved and rebell- 


ed against ; that in the Spirit they may know 


God and Christ, and the Scriptures, which 
were given forth from it. And that in the 


same Spirit, they might all have fellowship 
one with another, and with the Father and 
Son ; and so to preach the everlasting Gospel, 


the power of God, that brings life and immor- 
tality to light, in all that receive it, that 
they might see over him that had darken- 


ed them; which Gospel I received not of 


man, nor by man, but of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, by his Holy Spirit sent down from 
heaven. So after | had received this and 
preached it, and many thousands were come 
into it in several places of the nation, then by 
the same power, and spirit, and light, | was 
moved to advise to the setting up the men’s 
Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and the 
women’s meetings; so that all might be in 
possession of the light, spirit and power of 
God, and therein keep this heavenly order of 
the Gospel, being heirs of Christ and of his 
government, of the increase of which there is 
no end.” 

In the institution of meetings for discipline, 
itis plain that our early Friends considered 
men and women, who lived under the Divine 
government in their own hearts, as those who 
were to act in those meetings, and that 
their ability and authority were to be derived 
from the Head of the Church. This was often 
held forth by George Fox: “ And now the 
power of God is the authority of both our 
men’s and women’s meetings, and all our other 
meetings—and all are to take their possession 
of it, and in it to do God’s service and business. 
So these meetings are for the converted and 
the elect, before the world began, and such as 
are heirs of the power, and do possess it. And 
what they do and act in the Spirit and power 
of God, they do it, in that which shall never 
have an end, to the glory of God forever, 
amen.” There are those still preserved in 
the Truth, who not only believe this doctrine, 
but they are fervently engaged in our meetings 
for discipline, to know it reduced to prac- 
tice. They are sensible that the administra- 
tion of the letter of the discipline, is little better 
than a lifeless form without it ; and indeed that 
nothing can keep from error in judgment, and 
enable Friends to act for the real welfare of an 
offender, or for the health of the body, but the 
mind of Truth graciously granted in the seat 
of judgment. They are favoured with this in 
the Lord’s time as they humbly wait and 
apply for it, and acting under it, witness the 
solemnizing presence of the Head of the 
Church, bowing their spirits, and qualifying 
them to issue the case before them to their own 
peace and the support of the cause of Truth. 

But where any lose their faith in the imme- 
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practically experience it to be their daily life 
and strength, it cannot be supposed they will 
ask for its aid in the concerns of the church. 
Such cannot maintain the discipline from a 
testimony raised by the Truth in their own 
hearts, that it is of Divine ordination, and 
their bounden duty to devote themselves to its 
support, and consequently with them the rou- 
tine of business must be managed very much 
as their worldly concerns. This is to be 
greatly lamented wherever it exists, and should 
call forth the fervent labour of the right-mind- 
ed for the recovery of such, and for the honour 
of Truth, 

The first object that appears to have claim- 
ed the attention of the early Friends in a col- 
lective capacity, other than meeting for Divine 
worship, was to provide for the relief of poor 
members, and of families reduced fo great dif- 
ficulty by the heads being thrown into prison, 
and their means of subsistence thereby with- 
drawn, Afier adverting to the care of the 
primitive Christian church in appointing suit- 
able persons to attend to the wants of the mem- 
bers, George Fox remarks, that since the 
apostacy that care of investigating and reliev- 
ing the necessities of the widows, the father- 
less and strangers, was very much lost sight 
of in the lapse from the power and life of god- 
liness, and “therefore,” he says, “are the 
streets and country so full of beggars, and so 
full of wants, [as men] want the sense of the 
good Spirit and power to open their hearts, as 
the apostles and primitive Christians were in.” 
“ The same everlasting Gospel being preached 
again by the same Holy Ghost as the apostles 
were in, and many thousands having received 
it, men’s meetings are set up, and women’s 
meetings, as mothers, that they may be teach- 
ers of good things; and to see that nothing 
may be lacking among them; and so to do 
good unto all, but especially to the household 
of faith.” 

“For the Jews outward, though they were 
as the stars of heaven, and as the sand upon 
the seashore for multitude, yet there was not 
to be a beggar among them, according to the 
law of God. And amongst the Christians in 
the first age, there was a men’s meeting set up 
at Jerusalem to see that nothing was lacking, 
which was the Gospel order according to the 
law of Jesus.” ‘So there is not to be a beg- 
gar now amongst the Christians, according to 
the law of Jesus, as there was not to be any 
among the Jews according to the law of 
Moses.” ‘The poor, the sick, the widows, 
the fatherless, be tender of, and feel every one’s 
condition as your own ;” “and dear Friends, 
know in all your meetings who is sick, and 
weak, and in want, and widows, and father- 
less, and aged people that cannot help them- 
selves ; and such as God hath distributed unto, 
of that lay aside for the necessities of others, 
as you are moved and commanded of the Lord 
God by his power and Spirit; for he that gives 
to the poor, lends to the Lord ; and he loves a 
cheerful giver.” 


(Conclusion next week.) 
———— 


Absurdity—to borrow on the plea of extreme 
poverty. 
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For *' The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 


(Continued from page 117.) 


On the night of the 25th of Tenth month, 
William Jackson was suffering greatly, but a 
sudden calm came over his mind, accompanied 


by a total cessation of pain. For about half 


an hour he lay in a holy quiet, so intensely 
still, that his children thought him asleep. 
He heard them whispering about his sleeping, 
and at last said to them, “I am not asleep.” 
The bodily anguish now returned again, and 
it was so severe, that apprehending his continu- 
ance might not be long, he desired to see some 


of his children who had retired for the night. 


When they came, he was raised up in bed, 


and gave them much good advice. He press- 
ed upon them the necessity, above all things, 
of striving for an everlasting inheritance, and 


then said, ‘* Love Truth,—love one another,— 
love Friends and all good people, even all 
mankind, and be careful to hurt none, no not 
the very meanest. If ye can do them no good 
ye should do them no harm.” He then spoke 


of the uncertainty of his continuing long with 
them, adding, ** My children have had me to 
live with them many years,—they are all 
grown now,—they need not desire my longer 
slay. 


” 


On the 28th of Tenth month, he was ex- 


tremely weak, and his bodily powers seemed 
nearly exhausted. He expressed his desire, 
that when the change took place, all might be 
still and quiet. He said it was an awful time, 
and ought to be so to those present. Feelin 
his strength failing, he called his son William 
to him and said, * It would be a relief to be 


favoured with a passage. My distress is 


great,—but I must wait and not complain, It 
does not become us to complain; [yet] we 
may tell others without murmuring. The 
Almighty has been good to me, so that I have 
great cause to love Him.” He afierwards 
added, ‘* What manner of persons ought we to 
be, to bear every dispensation of affliction and 
trial that comes, as we ought to do—as it be- 
comes us [to do].” 


Taking hold of his son William’s hand, he 


said, “| have something to mention to thee, 


respecting my coffin. It has been in my mind 
for years to have it plain ;—no stain,—no po- 


lish,—and to be made of oak boards. Some 


may think it niggardly, but it is my orders, 


and is most agreeable to my mind.” 


At one time he said that many tedious days 
and wearisome nights had been his lot for the 


eighteen months past. On the 12th of Elev- 


enth month, his .son William said to him, 
“‘ Father, | believe it would be acceptable [to 
thee] to get rest.” ‘ Yes,” he replied, “an 
everlasting rest ;” and said his mind was placed 
on things above. On the night of the 13th, 
he broke forth in this short prayer. ‘O Lord 
God Almighty ! if it be thy blessed will, miti- 
gate my affliction, and relieve me in my dis- 
tress. Not my will, but thine, be done.” 
Soon afterwards he said, ‘* The appointed time 


will come ; it must be waited for. He knows 


best the right time. His wisdom is very great, 








—his care and providence over his poor creas 
tures very great indeed.” 

One of his children being abont leaving him, 
he said to this effect, “ There is great corrup- 
tion in the world amongst mankind, and need 
there is of care in bringing up children, and 
young people, to restrain them; for many are 
running as the wild asses upon the moun- 
tains.” How applicable at this day,—how 
sorrowfully, may we not say,. prophetically 
applicable to many in the neighbourhood 
where he then lay dying! 

A few days after this he said, “ It is a com- 
fort to me to have my children with me,—and 
it may be a satisfaction to them to see me go. 
I feel easy in mind on looking backward and 
forward. I see nothing in my way. The 
Lord has been good to us, and especially to 
me in my afilictions.” Many other instruc- 
live remarks he made, as he gradually drew 
nearer to the closing hour. The meekness, 
the innocency, which had sweetly adorned him 
in youth, grew more and more manifest in his 
sickness. He was cautious not to make un- 
necessary trouble, and when he needed assist- 


ance, he asked for it with affectionate kindness 


and gentleness. 

On the 24th of the Eleventh month, 1785, 
he-departed this life, being in the 81st year of 
his age. He had been an elder 41 years, and 
having been consistent in life, and faithful in 
duty, he was accounted as one who ruled well 
to be worthy of double honour. His son Wil- 
liam at the close of an account of his father 


and mother, adds, * May their children be 


preserved from valuing themselves on account 


of their predecessors,—but walk in their foot- 
&|steps,—early deny self, and vain delights 


daily ; improving gifts and talents bestowed ; 
not be weary in well doing, but continue faith- 


ful to the end, that everlasting peace and hap- 
piness may be our portion also,” 


How cheering to the youthful disciples of 


our Lord Jesus Christ, the prospect of aged 
veterans in the Lamb’s warfare going down to 
the grave in greenness. Small indeed ought 
to be the lamentation bestowed over the loss of 
any one, when there is a good hope that they 


have entered into undefiled rest. There have 
been sorrowful instances of persons who have 
run well through a comparatively long life, 


and yet have at last miserably fallen. Some 
have been very ill in middle life, who had they 
then died, would have left behind them un- 


blemished reputations, and whose loss would 
have been mourned for sincerely by the church, 
who have lived to be castaways. ‘The inci- 
dents recorded of William Jackson’s last days 
beautifully set forth the true effect of Christian 
principle,—the absence of selfishness even 
amid bodily suffering. This has frequently 
been exhibited by faithful servants of the Lord 
Jesus ; and in no way does it strike the mind 
so forcibly, as when we see it make an old 
man or old woman rejoicing in the midst of 
grief that the beloved companion of their joys 
and sorrows, has been released before them 
from the troubles of time. Thomas Titus, a 
friend from his kindness much beloved by all 
who knew him, late in life lost his wife, and 
in true Christian feeling, rejoiced with her in 
her happy exchange, even whilst he felt his 
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own bereavement. “I am glad,” he said, 
“ she is dead; for I know she is happy with 
the angels, and | hope soon to go to her.” 

Thomas showed forth the effect of kind acts 
and feelings in making a very homely counte- 
nance, pleasant to acquaintances and friends. 
Our late friend Christopher Healy thus cha- 
racterized him. ‘ ‘The homeliest man, to look 
at him first, 1 ever saw, was Thomas Titus, 
whose nose came down away over his mouth ; 
but he was such a dear, good man, that you 
soon liked to look at him, Everybody loved 
Thomas Titus.” 

When Barnaby Nixon, full of love and full 
of suffering, was drawing near through the 
agonies indescribable of a cancer, to the gates 
of death, Elizabeth Coggeshall visited that 
part of Virginia where he resided. In the 
meeting he belonged to she said, “She had 
been brought into sympathy with her afflicted 
brother, who was then sitting near to her, and 
who had been a faithful labourer in that meet- 
ing. He had nearly done his day’s work, and 
would soon rest from his labours, and receive 
the reward of the faithful.” She afterwards 
appeared in supplication, in which she craved 
‘that the Lord would continue to be near him, 
through the remaining part of his afflictions, 
who was sometimes made to be thankful and 
rejoice in them.” 

At the conclusion of ther visit to him, she 
took his hand, and holding it some time, at 
last said, “* Well, Barnaby, I do not know 
how it is to be with me; but this I am well 
satisfied in,—that it will be well with thee.” 
How strikingly her view of his happy reward 
for faithfulness at last, seemed preshadowed 
by the glorious presence of his Saviour, as he 


passed through the dark valley and shadow of 


death. His thoughts were in heaven, and 
happiness was already his portion, as he found 
strength to say in trembling, failing accents, 


“T seem to hear the harmonious sound of 


songs of love!” 
(To be continued.) 


—<—_>_—— 


Flint Glass.—The manufacture of flint 
glass has become an important item in the 
domestic products of the United States, as will 
be seen by the following estimates of the con- 
sumption of the several glass works in this 
country. 

There are between twenty and thirty flint 
glass works in the United States, employing 
700 operatives, and consuming about 30,000 
tons bituminous coal; 800 tons anthracite 
coal ; 4000 tons of sand; 4000 tons of lead; 
3000 tons of pearl ash; 280,000 Ibs. saltpe- 


tre; 1700 tons of straw; 270,000 feet of 


hoops ; 476,000 feet of staves ; 1,400,000 feet 


of boards ; 1000 tons of clay; 1000 tons of 
iron ; 20,000 Ibs. of borax; 25,000 Ibs. of 


arsenic; 7000 lbs. magnesia; brass, silver, 
britannia and plated ware, for trimmings and 
ornamental purposes—say $35,000. 

The above articles, by a close calculation, 
would be worth about $2,000,000. Let us 
add as much more for labour, and we have 
$1,000,000 of money expended for the flint 
glass manufactures of this country, for Ame- 
rican labour and product. We suppose not 






$25,000 of the above amount is paid for 


so frequently seen through large bergs, and 


permission to take the dingy, (a small boat,) 
and endeavour to accomplish the unprecedent- 
ed feat. They readily agreed, and away we 


sublimity and grandeur of which no language 
can describe—no imagination conceive, 


as correct in its conformation as if it had been 
constructed by the most scientific artist— 
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foreign import. 


—_ 


Passing through an Iceberg. 


Extract from a Journal kept by a Seaman, 
who served in the Arctic Expedition. 


Sunday, June 30, 1850.—Moored to an ice- 
berg; weather calm; sky cloudless, and 
“beautifully blue; surrounded by a vast 
number of stupendous bergs, glittering and 
glistening beneath the refulgent rays of a mid- 
day sun. 

A great portion of the crew had gone on 
shore to gather the eggs of the wild sea-birds 
that frequent the lonely ice-bound precipices 


of Baffin’s Bay, while those on board had re- 


tired to rest, wearied with the harassing toils 
of the preceding day. 
To me, walking the deck and alone, all na- 


ture seemed hushed in universal repose. While 
thus contemplating the stillness of the mono- 


tonous scene around me, | observed in the 


offing a large iceberg, completely perforated, 
exhibiting in the distance an arch, or tunnel, 
apparently so uniform in its conformation, that 


I was induced to call two of the seamen to 
look at it, at the same time telling them that I 


had never read or heard of any of our Arctic 


voyagers passing through one of those arches 


that there would be a.novelty in doing so, and 
if they chose to accompany me I would get 


went. 

On nearing the arch, and ascertaining that 
there was a sufficiency of water for the boat 
to pass through, we rowed slowly and silently 
under, when there burst upon our view one of 
the most magnificent specimens of nature’s 
handiwork ever exhibited to mortal eyes ; the 


Fancy an immense arch of 80 feet span, 50 
feet high, and upwards of 100 in breadth— 


formed of solid ice of a beautiful emerald 
green, its whole expanse of surface smoother 
than the most polished alabaster, and you may 
form some slight conception of the architectu- 
ral beauties of this icy temple, the wonderful 
workmanship of time and the elements. 
When we had got about half-way through 
the mighty structure, on looking upward | ob- 
served that the berg was split the whole 
breadth of the arch, and in a perpendicular 
direction to its summit, showing two vertical 
sections of regular surfaces, ‘“‘ darkly, deeply, 
beautifully blue,” here and there illumined by 
an arctic sun which darted its golden rays 
between, presenting to the eye a picture of 
ethereal grandeur .which no poet could de- 
scribe, no painter portray. I was so enrap- 
tured with the sight, that for a moment I fan- 
cied the “ blue vault of heaven” had opened, 
and that I actually gazed on the celestial 
splendour of a world beyond this. But, alas! 
in an instant the scene changed, and | awoke 

































as it were from a delightful dream to experi- 


ence all the horrors of a terrible reality. I 


observed the fracture rapidly close, then again 
slowly open, This stupendous mass of ice 
millions of tons in weight, was afloat, conse- 
quently in motion, and apparently about to 
lose its equilibrium, capsize, or burst into 
fragments. Our position was truly awful ; 
my feelings at the moment may be conceived, 
but cannot be described. I looked downward 
and around me; the sight was equally appal- 
ling ; the very sea seemed agitated. | at last 
shut my eyes from a scene so terrible, the 
men at the oars as if by instinct “ gave way,” 
and our little craft swiftly glided from beneath 
the gigantic mass. 

We then rowed round the berg, keeping at 
a respectable distance from it, in order to 


judge of its magnitude. | supposed it to be 


about a mile in circumference, and its highest 
pinnacle 250 feet. 

Thus ended an excursion, the bare recollec- 
tion of which at this moment awakens in mea 
shudder ; nevertheless, | would not have lost 
the opportunity of witnessing a scene so awful- 
ly sublime, so tragically grand, for thousands 


sterling, but | would not again run such a risk 


for a world. 
We passed through the berg about two p. M., 


and at ten o’clock the same night it burst, 
agitating the sea for miles around. 


I may also observe, that the two men who 


were with me in the boat did not observe that 
the berg was rent until [ told them, after we 
were out of danger, we having agreed previ- 
ously to entering the arch, not tospeak a word 
to each other, lest echo itself should disturb 
the fragile mass. 


N. B.—Arctic voyagers differ as to what 


portion of an iceberg is under water. Some 
say one-fourth; some one-seventh; some 


more. I refer the reader to the works of Ross 


and Parry as the best authorities. 


—=_— 


Tea on the Himalays.—There is a district 


in the East Indies called Kemaon, situated 
among the Himalays, to the north-west of 
Nepaul, some hundreds of miles from Assam. 
It is a portion of the province of Delhi, and 
extends to the country lately owned by the 
Sikhs, Since 1842, tea nurseries have been 
planted and extended in this region, and the 
plant has thriven wonderfully, the proceeds 


being regarded as of the finest quality of black 
tea. Afier various experiments, it was found 


that the plants first imported were not of a 
character hardy enough for these heights in 


such a latitude, and a Mr. Fortune was en- 
gaged to go to the north-western regions of 
China and procure plants more likely to thrive, 
He succeeded, and returned with 12,000 
living plants, and an endless variety of seeds 
in a germinating state, and eight tea manu- 
facturers. So that the Himalayan valleys 
and slopes are likely to become tea ga:dens 
on a gigantic scale, Some samples of the 
produce were sent to the Exhibition at Lon- 
don, and the Company hope to offer it in the 
market soon at the usual prices of good Chi- 


nese tea.—Eng. Paper. 
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Benefit of Trials.—\f the Lord is pleased 
to sanctify the infirmities to which our pre- 
sent mortal frame is subject, we shall have 
cause to praise him at last, no less for the bit- 
ter than for the sweet. I am convinced in 
my judgment, that a cross or a pinch some- 
where or other, is so necessary to us, that we 
cannot go on well for a considerable time 
without one. We are surrounded with snares, 
and if not quickened by trials, are very prone 
to sink into formality or carelessness. A long 
course of prosperity always makes us drowsy. 
Trials therefore, are medicines, which our 
gracious and wise physician prescribes be- 
cause we need them ; and he proportions the 
frequency and weight of them to what the case 
requires. Many of his people are sharply ex- 
ercised by poverty, which is a continual trial 
every day, and all the year round. Others 
have trials in their families. They who have 
comfortable firesides, and a competence for 
this world, often suffer by sickness, either in 
their own persons, or in the persons of those 
they love. But any or all of these cases are 
mercies, if the Lord works by them to pre- 
vent us from cleaving to the world ; from back- 
sliding in heart or life, and to keep us nearer 
to himself. Let us trust our Physician, and 
he will surely do us good. And let us thank 
him for all his prescriptions, for without them 
our soul-sickness would quickly grow upon 
us.—John Newton. 








Slave Population of Maryland.—The offi- 
cial return of the census of 1850 shows the 
slave population of Maryland to amount to 
90,368. In 1840 the number of slaves in 
that State was 89,737; thus the increase in 
ten years has been 631. This is a fact wor- 
thy of note, as the slave population had been 
previously steadily declining since the year 
1810. This will be perceived by the follow- 
ing statistics: The census of 1790 showed 
the number of slaves in Maryland to be 103,- 
036 ; that of 1800 gave the number at 105,- 
635; in 1810 it was 111,502 ; in 1820 it had 
declined to 107,398 ; and in 1830 to 102,294. 
In 1840 so much was the decrease of the pre- 
vious ten years, that the number of slaves was 
but 89,737. 
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It is probable that many of our readers may 
recollect an account given in the public papers 
not long since, of the discovery of a body of 
Jews living in China, who, though surrounded 
for so many years, with the heathen castes of 
that nation, had nevertheless continued a dis- 
tinct people, and maintained the faith of their 
forefathers, though greatly corrupted {rom its 
original purity. The following account of a 
second visit to them, and of obtaining some 
copies of the Books of Moses, is, we think, of 
sufficient interest to be laid before our readers. 


* The two Chinese travellers, K"hew-Uheen- 
sang, and ‘T’seang-yung-che, who formerly 
visited K’hae-fung-iov, have paid that city a 
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second visit, and returned. They embarked 

on the 20th of May, and reached Shanghae 

again on the 20th of July, having been absent 

two months. Their object in going was to 

obtain the rolls of the law, and to bring away 

some of the Jews, in both of which they have 

been completely successful. Some difficulty 

was at first experienced, when they announc- 

ed their object to the assembled Israelites in 

K’hae-fung-foo ; a part of them being favour- 

able thereto, and the rest averse. A fortnight 

was spent in deliberations, during which time 

our travellers gradually won more of the pro- 

fessors of Judaism over to their side. Lest 

they should think, however, that strangers 

wished to obtain their records for nothing, 

they were willing to pay a suitable price for 

what they received. This reasoning gradu- 

ally prevailed: at first they brought a few of 

the miscellaneous portions of the Law, written 

in separate pamphlets, similar to those which 

had been previously procured. These amount- 

ing to several tens, will probably make up al- 

together a considerable part of the five books 

of Moses. There is among them also a chro- 

nicle of three or four Jewish families, with the 

names written both in Chinese and Hebrew. 

Unfortunately this is without dates, otherwise 

it would have been a valuable historical docu- 

ment. After some delay, and debating about 

the price of the rolls, one was at length brought 

to the inn where the travellers lodged, but in a 

very decayed condition. This was objected 

to, on account of its apparent incompleteness ; 

but the Jews said, the roll in question was 

more ancient than the rest, and that its de- 

cayed state was to be ascribed to its having 

been immersed in the flood which occurred in 
their city two or three hundred years ago. 
At length a meeting of all the professors was 
held in the Synagogue, amounting to several 
hundreds, when it was decided that more rolls 
should be given, and five additional ones, in a 
good state of preservation, were handed over 
in the presence of all, and the sum agreed for 
paid. On examining the six rolls now brought, 
they are found each one to contain a complete 
copy of the five books of Moses (excepting the 
one first brought, which is delective,) some 
more aucient, and others more fresh in their 
appearance. They are all beautifully written, 
without points, or marks for divisions, on 
white sheep skins, cut square and sewed to- 
gether, about 20 or 30 yards long, and rolled 
on sticks. They are for the present to be 
seen at the house of W. H. Medhurst, and 
will, when good opportunities offer, be suc- 
cessively forwarded to the London Society 
for Promoting Christianity among the Jews, 
through the Bishop of Victoria, to be ulti- 
mately deposited in the British Museum, where 
a number of ancient copies of the Scriptures 
already lie.”"—North China Herald. 


We have received from an esteemed friend 
in the country, the account of Mary Samm, 
extracted from the Friends’ Library, and 
would cheerfully comply with the accompany- 
ing request to publish it, but that it has already 
been in our Journal once, if not twice, and 
has been widely circulated in the form of a 





small book, published by the Tract Society, 
for the use of children. We hope our corres- 
pondent will continue to favour us with mat- 
ter original or selected, and that others will be 
encouraged to do likewise. 





The cold, as indicated by the thermometer, 
was perhaps more intense on the night of the 
26th, and morning of the 27th inst., than has 
been experienced in Philadelphia and its neigh- 
bourhood for many years past. In different 
parts of the city the mercury varied at the 
same hour, sunrise, from 2° above, to 3° below 
zero, while in West Philadelphia it was 6° 
below, and at Frankford 12° below zero. At 
Burlington, New Jersey, in two thermometers 
the mercury stood 17°, and in one 20° below 
zero. 

During this night of severe cold, four de- 
structive fires occurred, one in Philadelphia, 
one in New York, one in Buffalo, and one in 
Troy, each destroying property valued at be- 
tween two hundred thousand and three hundred 
thousand dollars ; and that in Philadelphia be- 
ing rendered peculiarly calamitous and affecting 
fiom the loss of human life, it being ascertain- 
ed, that four, and perhaps more men, [ell a 
sacrifice while aiding in the efforts made to 
arrest the flames, or to remove property from 
the burning buildings. In our city the water 
was found frozen in the fire-plugs, and much 
time was necessarily lost before the pipes 
could be sufficiently heated to melt the ice and 
allow the water to pass into the hose, where 
in several instances it almost immediately froze 
again, and thus baffled the efforts of the fire- 
men to stay the progress of the devouring ele- 
ment. The row of four-story brick buildings 
situated on the west side of Sixth street, and 
extending from Chestnut street north to Car- 
penter street, and the row of five-story brick 
buildings on the east side of Sixth, extending 
to a large store directly opposite to Carpenter 
street, were entirely consumed, and their walls 
prostrated, while three large brick buildings 
on the north side of Chestnut street below 
Sixth, were so far destroyed by the fire as to 
be rendered useless. The loss of the lives of 
our fellow-citizens in so sudden and appalling 
a manner, is well calculated to sadden the 
heart; and while it calls forth sympathy with 
and for their bereaved families and friends, 
should arouse all to a serious consideration of 
the uncertainty of life, and the necessity for 
being prepared, through the heart-changing 
baptism of Christ, to stand with acceptance 
before him, whenever he may send the unde- 
niable messenger to our houses. 





Diep, on the 18th inst., in the 31st year of his age, 
Samuet Bacon, a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 





,on the 28th instant, aged nearly 80 years, 
Susanna Asricut, (sister to Margaret Gregory, whose 
decease was noticed last week,) a member of the 
Western District Monthly Meeting, after a confine- 
ment of 22 years to her bed; which protracted indis- 
position she bore with Christian resignation, patiently 
waiting the summons of her Divine Master. 
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